Prize-Winning Pictures in the Home Garden Contest 
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Beauty in the Woodlands: Mrs. Margery Ludlow 


of Saratoga, N. Y., in a Setting of Sylvan Loveliness 
(© C. E. Foley.) 
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“MISS PITTSBURGH”: MISS MARY MILLNACK 
of Carnegie, Pa., Will Uphold the Standard of the Smoky City in the 


National Beauty Pageant at Atlantic City. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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JACK DEMPSEY AS A DIVER: THE FORMER CHAMPION, 
Who Will Meet Gene Tunney Again Next Month, Takes a Header 
Into the Swimming Pool on His Estate Near Los Angeles, While 
His Wife, Estelle Taylor of the Movies, Looks On. 
bE (Times Wide World Photos.) 


















































NEW AMSTERDAM fits “Wea. (Pop) sat 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


with EDDIE CANTOR 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING BERLIN 











ZIEGFELD THEATRE ft san st 


MOST PERFECT THEATRE IN THE WORLD. MATINEES THURS. AND SAT. 


RIO RITA 


YOU can secure your seats at Box Office at Box Office Prices for all performances, 
Mail Orders with checks promptly filled. 











THIRD BIG MONTH of THE REVUE HIT! 


“Merry-Go-Round” 


. THEATRE | 3350. “Sats. “rnurs"& “Sat, 




















FEATURE MOTION PICTURES 








WARNER BROS. Present 


DOLORES COSTELLO ® Old San Francisco 


A Romance of the Days When San Francisco Was the Paris of America. 
A Warner Bros. Production 
And NEW VITAPHONE PRESENTATIONS. 


REFRIGERA D THEATRE, Broadway Matinee Daily at 2:30. 
TE WARNER at 52nd Street. Eves. 8:30. Sunday at 3:00. 
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WORLD'S GREATEST THEATRE 











ROXY SYMPHONY ORCH. OF 110 
Wy ROXY CHORAL GROUP — BALLET OF 50 


of Lawrence, Kan., Is One of the Few Persons to Whom the Recent 
Inundations Brought Some Benefit. A Two-Acre Tract of Land Which 








Wichded B C re ace. F me Roan a. MARIA GAMBARELLI, Prima Ballerina 
He Planted Three Years Ago With Grapes Has Yie a Bumper Crop ersona Matinees ‘Monday to Friday. 
& pe . ee ee | DAILY  wnti 6 Pott, Ornette & Balseny, 20C 


Due, It Is Believed, to the Action of the Waters. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





' A BENEFICIARY OF THE FLOOD: CARL GRAEBER 











-WEEK PICTORIAL, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, August 26. 1927. An illustrated weekly published by The New York Times Company. Times Square, New York. Subscription rate, $4.00 a year. (Canada, 
‘SS. @ year.) Copyright, 1927, by The New York Times Company. ‘ 


\ . : Entered as second-class matter, March 8, 1918, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., umder the act of March 8, 1879, and with 
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Speak French, German, Spanish 
or Italian in a Short Lime 








L* ARNING to speak, 
read, and write a foreign 
language may seem the most 
difficult of tasks. 


You may feel that it is 
wmpossible for you to learn 
except after years of hard 
study, which you do not care 
to undertake. 


Agreement 


Every Pelman Language Course is taught under the 
absolute agreement that if, after completing it, you are 
not entirely satisfied with your ability to read, speak and 
understand the language, your tuition will be refunded 
instantly upon demand. 


B. C. McCULLOCH, President, 
The Pelman Languages Institute, New York City. 


(Signed) 


studied it for years in the 
toilsome “grammar first”’ way. 


This is no exaggeration. 
In England, where _ this 
wonderful new method was 
originated, tens of thousands 
of people have found that 
it makes foreign languages 
astonishingly easy to learn. 








Yet here is an agreement 





In America, this success was 





that, not only can you learn 
French, Spanish, German or 
Italian, in YOUR OWN HOME, by MAIL 
--but that you can learn it very quickly. 


The trouble with every other method 
of teaching foreign languages is that your 
mind is cluttered up- with a mass of 
translations, rules, exceptions to rules, 
grammar, and dozens of other intricate 
details. 


The Pelman method is so different, 
so much simpler, so much more PRAC- 
TICAL, that there is no basis of com- 
parison. 


A Striking New Idea 


Here is the revolutionary new principle 
of the Pelman Method, in a few words. 
In English, French, German, Spanish 
and Italian there is a ‘great body of 
words (reaching up into the thousands) 
which are practically identical in all these 
tongues. , 


If you were asked to read a French, 
German, Spanish or Italian newspaper, you 
would probably give up without making 
the attempt. Yet, as a’matter of fact, you 
already know a very large number of the 
words you would meet with. You would 
recognize most of them “at sight.”’ Others 
you would be able to guess correctly from 
the way they “fit in’? with the words you 
know. 


Really, instead of being totally ignorant 
of these four languages, you already have 
an excellent start toward learning one or 
all of them! 


It is this remarkable fact that lies at the 
basis of the wonderful success that has 
come to the Pelman Language Courses, 
wherever they. have been tried. 


Learn as Children Do 


Just like a child learning to speak, you 
do not bother at first about grammar. 
Instead, you learn from the very first lesson 
how to use the language itself. When you 
can speak, read and understand others 
readily, then—and then only—you get the 
knowledge of grammar you need in a new, 
simple way. 


Suppose, for example, that you. have 
decided to learn French. (The Pelman 
method works just as simply with other 
languages.) When you. open the first 
lesson of the Pelman method you will 
be surprised to see not a single word of 
explanation in English. But you soon 
realize that no English is necessary. You 
find that you already know enough French 
words to start--and you can easily dis- 
cover the meaning of the unfamiliar French 
words by the way they “fit in” with the 
ones you recognize at srght. 


By means of this revolutionary system, 
within eight to twelve weeks you will 
find yourself able to speak a foreign 
language more fluently than those who have 


at once duplicated. ‘This is 
by far the most practical and sensible way 
to learn French, Spanish, German and 
Italian. 


Send for Free Book 


A free book, yours for the asking, shows 
you what a real cultural benefit, what a 
wonderful means for pleasure, it is to have 
another language at your command. This 
book actually shows you that you can read, 
at sight, a page of the language you decide 
to learn. It shows why it is possible to 
make the agreement that you will learn 
either French, Spanish, German or Italian 
within a short time, to your satisfaction, or 
it will cost you nothing. ‘To send for this 


book places you under no obligation. No sl 


salesman will call upon you. 


Mail the — 


coupon at once. ey 
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THE PELMAN LANGUAGES~ INSTITUT? 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


71 West 45th Street, Suite L-898, New York 


BABVesVeeeBPBEERESBEREEEEEREER EEE ER ESE EE EE EER |S = | 


I am interested in 


(] French (] Spanish (] German [] Italian 


> 4 
y THE PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE 5 
Suite L-898, 71 West 45th Street, New York ‘ 
. Please send me full information about the Pelman 4 
System of Language Instruction. 4 
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BASEBALL PHOTOS 

TENNIS PHOTOS 

RowiNG PHoTos 

BoxinG PHoTOS 

SwimMMinG PHOTOS 
AVIATION PHOTOS 

FASHION PHoTos 

AMATEUR CAMERA PHOTOS 
GOLF Pi OTOS 
News PHoTOS 
GARDEN PHOTOS 
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| MIp-WEEK PICTORIAL is looked upon by 
sport fans as a magazine that covers all fields 
of sport, with up-to-the-minute pictures. 


It has been said, “Where there is action, 
meee areo, 18a Mid-Week [iowa ceucae 
Pictorial camera-man.”’ 


» New York, N. ¥ 


Send Mid-Week Pictorial to the address below. (Check your choice.) 
Four dollars is enclosed for the next fifty-two issues. 
L] Two dollars is enclosed for the next twenty-six issues. 
i Ss 


ubscribe now. 
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Send for the 


current issue 
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What's the ‘book- of-the-month’ 
this month ~ and why? 


Let us send you—free—the current issue 


of the Book-of-the-Month Club News 











HIS is a fascinating little publication, part of the service given 

by the Book-of-the-Month Club to its subscribers. Send for the 

current issue. Learn what book the judges of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club selected, this month, as the “book-of-the-emonth.”’ It is a 
very remarkable work, and is described at length, giving the interest- 
ing reasons why the judges chose it. 5 ~5 ~25 Read also the extremely 
illuminating reports upon other new and important books, just out. 
2, 2; 2 Over forty thousand of the most notable people in the 
country, judicious and perspicacious readers like yourself, now use 
the service of the Book-of-the- Month Club to make sure they will 
“keep up with the best new books.” It absolutely prevents you from 
missing the new books you are anxious to read. You can’t overlook or 
forget them, as you now do so frequently. And you have a guarantee 
of satisfaction with every book you take. “5 “5 ~5 Yet this service, 
unique and convenient though it is, does not cost you one cent. You 
pay only for the books you take, and the same price as if you got them 
from the publisher himself—by mail. You owe it to yourself at least 
to find out what this unique service does for you. Mail the coupon 
below. The current issue of the News will be sent to you, absolutely 
without any obligation, and also complete information as to the 
many conveniences you receive without any cost to you. 






















BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. SU-EL 

= €. 4 218 West 4Cth Street, New York, N.Y. 
- Please send me without cost, the current issue of 
, the Book-ot-the-Month Club News, and also 
teil me how vour service operates. This request 

3 /; involves me in no obligation to subscribe. 
NOTE ec cecsks po cdnsvcnbpechovigsnsy ceebaanee sen 

HENRY eset CaxnBY HEYWOOD BRouN DorotHy CANFIELD CHRISTOPHER Morney WILLIAM ALLEN Wuilltr 
Chairmun 
z ‘ REE nent censuses cnvtkhanketicGkehtienssene 
THE SELECTING COMMITTEE OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 

CEG othe haa dra ds ang dl cw PROG obi wenden sad chaaten 
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PRIZE-WINNING PICTURES IN THE HOME GARDEN CONTEST 


First Prize—Ten Dollars Second Prize—Five Dollars | 
Won by Mrs. Emily D. Costani, 105 Brown Place, Scarsdale, N. Y. Won by Mrs. D. H. Butler, 101 W. Hickman Street, Winchester, Ky. 
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A PLANNED 
GARDEN i1D-WEEK PICTORIAL invites its readers all week, five dollars ($5) for the second best, and three = 
F MM we: the land to send in photographs of their dollars (#3) for each additional photograph published. CARE 
O gardens, to be entered in its Garden Contest. Send photographs, not negatives. Pictures will be sent AND 
DELIGHTS. The competition is not intended to include great estates back on request if return postage is enclosed. It is hoped TASTE 
with their staffs of highly paid gardeners. Rather it and believed that the contest will stimulate interest in ~ 
applies to gardens that adjoin or surround the typi- gardening and add greatly to the exterior beauty of the 
cal American home. The award of prizes will be based home. Questions are invited, and expert advice will be 
not on the size of the gardens but on their beauty, given absolutely free of cost on everything pertaining 
variety and design—ail the elements that add to their to the making and maintaining of a garden—seeding, 
attractiveness. planting, pruning, fertilizing and the extermination of 
TI ; als h hs as h k will insect pests. 
b eas A pep cep Sg - pi a aan All readers of Mid-Week Pictorial are eligible to take 
o we . eer eee ee See 67 * part in the competition. Send your entries to the Garden 
Pictorial, which will award a first prize of ten. dollars Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, 
($10) in cash for the photograph adjudged the best each New York, N. Y. 
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A HEART’S 
FLOWERY HAVEN. 
a Three 
- ree 
Dollars Dollars 
Awarded Awarded 
ha ke to Gayle 
rederic 
ny L. Hayden, -aaee. 
i 1881 Baldwin, 
H Washington San. 
E Street, 
j South 
Braintree, 
Mass. 


























BESIDE THE LILY POOL. A PEACEFUL BATTLESHIP. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Miss Bertha Lewis, Three Dollars Awarded to Jack L. Baker, R. R. 2, , 
North Ferrisburg, Vt. Cooper, Tex. 


Questions Concerning Garden-Making Will Be Gladty Answered, Either in This Department or by Mail, by the Garden Editor, Mid-Week 
: = Pictorial, 229 West Forty-t hird Street, New York, N. Y. 
age Six 
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THE WINNERS OF A NEW AERIAL ENDURANCE RECORD: CORNELIUS EDZARD AND 
JOHANN RISTICZ 


(Left to Right), Who Remained in the Air 52 Hours 23 Minutes 11 Seconds, Beating the Record of Chamberlin 
and Acosta by 1 Hour 11 Minutes 46 Seconds. Edzard and Risticz Used a Junker Plane, and Both Men 
Later Took Part in the Abortive Attempt on Aug. 14 to Fly From Germany to America. Risticz Is 
Holding His Two Young Sons in His Lap. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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American Fliers Cross Pacific in Air Derby 
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FIRST IN THE RACE TO HONOLULU: 


THE WOOLAROC, 


in Which Arthur C. Goebel, Pilot, and Lieutenant William V. Davis, U. S. N., Navigator, Flew From Oakland, Cal., Winning the Dole Prize. 


























THE WINNER OF THE DOLE PRIZE: 


ARTHUR C. GOEBEL, 


Movie Stunt Flier of Hollywood, Cal.,, Triumphs 
in the Race Across the Pacific, Capturing the 


First Prize of $25,000. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 


Woolaroc Is an Indian Term Meaning “Good Luck.” 


HORTLY after noon on Aug. 17 the monoplane Wool- 
S aroc, with Arthur C. Goebel as pilot and Lieutenant 

William V. Davis, U. S. N., as navigator, descended 
at Wheeler Field, Honolulu, having made the 2,400-mile 
sky trip from Oakland, Cal., in 26 hours 17 minutes 33 
seconds. 

Thus Goebel won the $25,000 Dole prize offered for the 
winner of the air race across the Pacific in which four 
planes competed. 

Two hours later the second contestant, the Aloha, piloted 
by Martin Jensen and carrying Paul Schluter as navigator, 
arrived at Wheeler Field. The Aloha’s flying time was 
28 hours and 16 minutes. Jensen won the second prize 
of $10,000. ' 


Goebel’s first words as he climbed out of his plane 


, were: “Say, folks, it’s great to be here.” 


James D. Dole, who offered the prizes, gripped the hands 
of Goebel and Lieutenant Davis, exclaiming: “I am mighty 
happy, boys, that you have arrived safely.” 


Another warm welcome met Jensen in the Aloha. He is 
a resident of Honolulu and was the popular favorite at the 
Hawaiian end of the course during the hours of suspense 
that followed the take-off. 


Goebel *-as surprised to learn that he had won. “How 
many others are in ahead of me?” he asked. 


At the time of going to press the other two planes which 
started from Oakland had not arrived nor been heard from. 
These were the Miss Doran, carrying Miss Mildred Doran 
as a passenger, with J. A. Pedlar, Pilot, and Lieutenant 
V. R. Knope, navigator, and the Golden Eagle, pilot, John 
W. Frost; navigator, Gordon Scott. 

Goebel’s time was slower than that of the army aviators, 
Maitland and Hegenberger, who covered the distance seven 
weeks ago in 25 hours and 50 minutes. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 























NAVIGATOR AND PILOT: PAUL SCHLUTER 
AND MARTIN JENSEN 
(Left to Right) of the Aloha, Whic!. Finished 
Second in the Honolulu Air Race. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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SECOND PLACE IN THE-AIR DERBY: TWO HOURS AFTER THE WINNER, 
the Monoplane Aloha Completed the 2,400-Mile Distance Between California and Honolulu. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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POCKET LAMP SIGNALS FLASH OF GIANT SEARCHLIGHT 
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THE HOME OF THOMAS JEFFERSON: MONTICELLO, 





Near Charlottesville, Va., in the Glare of the Great Searchlight. (Times Wide World Photos.) 
T 9:08 o’clock on the night of Aug. 16, in the Al- Company, the Westinghouse Lamp Company and the Under fair weather conditions the great searchlight 
A dermanic chamber of the New York City Hall, a Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, is visible 200 miles away, and when in the beam it is 
small pocket flash lamp was trained upon a worked out the technical details of the affair. visible at a distance of nearly 1,000 miles. It will un- 
statue of Thomas Jefferson. A selenium cell attached doubtedly play a highly useful part in the guidance of 





aviators. 

Miss Constance Gibboney, daughter of Stuart S. 
Gibboney, President of the Thomas Jefferson Memorial 
Foundation, held the pocket flashlight which signaled in 
New York the release of the far-reaching beam in the 
Old Dominion. 

Before the signal was given a telegram was sent by 
Mayor J. Y. Brown of Charlottesville to Acting Mayor 
Joseph V. McKee of New York, reading as follows: 

“The people of Charlottesville, Va., send greetings 
to you and the people of New York. The Jefferson light 
is ready for you to turn on from New York, so it may 
send its great beam of light on Monticello, the beloved 
home of Thomas Jefferson, which he built on the little 
mountain just three miles from here.” 

A telegram was sent in reply: 

“Thank you for your kind message. We are about 
to inaugurate and dedicate the Jefferson light, and we 
hope that it may shine on the great American shrine 
for many years to come and always light the way to 
those sacred ideals of civil liberty, religious freedom 
and universal education which Thomas Jefferson cham- 
pioned for-the benefit of all Americans of this and all 
future generations.” 

Shortly afterward another telegram was received 
from Mayor Brown, reading: 


to the arm of the statue reflected the tiny ray to a relay 
controlling a stronger current by which a telegraph 
signal was flashed over the wires to Charlottesville, Va., 
350 miles away. In the Southern city a telegraph re- 
lay closed the circuit of a power relay which in turn 
closed the control circuit of a powerful contactor sup- 
plying 16,500 kilowatts (or 22 horsepower) of electrical 
energy from the mains of the local power company to 
the terminals of the world’s most powerful seareh- 
light; and a mighty beam of light shot from Charlottes- 
ville to Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, on a 
mountain three miles distant. 

_All this occurred in a fraction of a second; and at 
the instant when the searchlight played in Virginia 
another system of relays caught its reflection and car- 
ried it back to New York, where it appeared as a spot- 
light on a picture of Monticello which hangs on the 
wall of the same Aldermanic chamber in which the 
series of flashes was set in motion. 

Thus the “Thomas Jefferson Searchlight” in Char- 
lottesville was dedicated, with most of the city’s popu- 
lation, as well as the distinguished publicists attend- 
ing the University of Virginia’s Institute of Public 
Affairs, on hand to witness this amazing achievement 
of modern science. 

The searchlight was built by the Sperry Gyroscope 























Company, whose engineers, with those of the Virginia THE THOMAS JEFFERSON SEARCHLIGHT: “The li icello.” 
Public Service Company, the Western Union Telegraph A BEACON LIGHT FOR AVIATORS, e light now shines on Monticello. 
This Great Searchlight of 1,380,000,000 Candle- 
+ 4 power Can Be Seen 200 Miles Away. + + 























MIRACLE OF MODERN SCIENCE: FROM CHARLOTTESVILLE TO MONTICELLO, WHERE THE AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
On Its Mountain Three Miles Away, Flashes the Thomas Jefferson Searchlight, Less LIVED AND DIED: A POCKET FLASHLIGHT IN NEW YORK 
Than a Second After a Pocket Flash Lamp in New York Sets in Motion a Series of Set in Motion the Series of Relays Which Resulted in the Flashing of the Thorias 
Electrical Relays. Jefferson Searchlight From Charlottesville to Monticello. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


FIELDS 









































THE BIGGEST BOAT THAT HAS EVER PLIED THE 
‘GREAT LAKES: THE CARL D. BRADLEY 
Makes Her Maiden Trip With the Largest Cargo Ever Carried 
on the Lakes—a 15,000-Ton Load of Limestone Borne From the 
Quarries at Calcite, Mich., to Buffington Harbor, Ind., for the 
Universal Portland Cement Company. The Cargo Was Dis- 
charged by Electrical Machinery at the Rate of One Ton Per 
Second. (Times Wide World Photos.) 























MESSENGERS OF THE INVISIBLE ETHER: THE NEW 100-KILOWATT TRANSMITTER 
of Station WGY at the South Schenectady (N. Y.) Laboratory of the General Electric Company 
Is at Right. At Left Is a 50-Kilowatt Transmitter Which Takes More Than Twice as Much 











A GIANT BROADCASTER: THE GENERAL ELECTRIC || 





Room as the Unprecedent- 
edly Powerful 100-Kilowatt 
Apparatus. 


(Courtesy General Electric 
Co.) 


“THE 





WIZARD” 
MAKES HIS 
FIRST PUBLIC 
SPEECH: 
THOMAS A. 
EDISON 
Reciting Over 


Her 


the Microphone 
the Words of 
“Mary Had a 
Little Lamb,” 
Which Was the 
First Jingle 
Ever Recorded 
and Produced 
on the 
Phonograph, 
Fifty Years 
Ago. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 











‘ RADIO TRANSMITTER 
Used by Station WGY Under Special License From the Federal 
Radio Commission. Three 100-Kilowatt Radiotrons, or Tubes, 
Are in the Transmitter, One Being Used as a Spare. This 
Represents the Greatest Power Ever Modulated and Put on 
Antenna for Broadcast Service. (Courtesy General Electric Co.) 


Pace Ter 


GREATEST INVENTOR OF MODERN TIMES: THOMAS ALVA EDISON 
Turning the Handle of His First Phonograph on the Fiftieth Anniversary of Its 1 
Creation, With Governor Moore of New Jersey Looking On. The Governor 

Presented to Mr. Edison a Portfolio of Felicitations From Many State, National 

and Foreign Officials. (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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1site Florentine Pottery 








By M. Thérése Bonney 


N_ Florence the love of craftsmanship still persists, 
I such as made even Cellini take pride in being artisan 

as well as artist. The Florentines of today seem 
untouched in this respect by the march of civilization. 
Nothing is too minute for their hands to do, nor takes 
too long, and thus it has been since the first jewelry 
shop was built on the Ponte Vecchio, which leads across 
the Arno. Bracelets and rings, linens, leather and silver- 
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WHERE THE SHAPES ARE DIPPED IN MOLTEN 


GIRLS AT WORK IN THE CANTAGALLI FACTORY. 


ware—all are marked by the same painstaking labor. 

The tradition of fine craftsmanship is rigorously up- 
held in the famous pottery factory of.Cantagalli, founded 
in 1875 by an aristocratic Florentine family. Its gray 
walls shelter over a hundred workmen, each of whom is 
a specialist in his own particular line. Some turn the 
clay, some fire it, and some paint on the designs which 
help to rank Cantagalli ware among the finest of Italian 
ceramics. 

The whole process of making a bowl or vase or tea 
set is comparatively simple, for is not pottery-making 
one of the oldest and most primitive of the arts? The 
clay is brought from the hills twenty miles away. 
First it is “turned,” that is, the rough shape is placed 
upon a revalving stand and turned until, by some trick 
of centrifugal force, the perfect, rounded form is at- 
tained. This is considered the most difficult task in 
pottery-making, but there are six men at Cantagalli 
who, after years of apprenticeship, have mastered it. 
Afterward the shapes are carried to the kiln, a large 
furnace built in the wall with a sort of tunnel on one 
side, where the workman sends in his tray of clay forms 
to bake. Next they are “dipped.” In the room of vats 
they are plunged into baths of molten enamel one by 
one at the end of long tongs. Then they are fired again 
and finally sent upstairs to the decorating rooms. 

Perhaps that is the most picturesque part of all—the 
long tables lined on either side with men busily painting 
on the designs for which Cantagalli is famous — the 
lovely Moorish pattern with the ruby lustre or the motif 
of wreathed fruit with which della Robbia used to frame 
his terra cotta and which has been adapted now for tea 
sets. Children are taken into the factory when they are 
15 and taught the trade under the tutelage of a master. 
The girls are considéred much more frivolous than the 
boys, and it is true that the buzz and chatter from their 
room is the only sound which breaks the stillness of 
the factory. The girls, too, will marry some day, while 
the boys may stay on for years and years, maybe for 
the rest of their lives, Therefore the latter are given 
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more opportunities and are sent by the management 
to an art school every afternoon. For only by such thor- 
ough methods could Cantagalli keep up its artistic integ- 
rity, where the slightest slip might ruin an object which 
must pass through so many hands before it is finished. 
The superiority of this pottery, which is shipped to all 
corners of the world, lies in the richness of -its glazes 
and the artistic sense of the director, A. Menegatti, wno 
studies beforehand the design which will be best suited 
to a given shape. 





























THE LOVING CARE OF FLORENTINE CRAFTS- 
MANSHIP. 
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BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS ARE TRACED UPON THE POTTERY. 


TURNING THE CLAY. 
(Photos Bonney, From Times Wide World.) 
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News of Motion Picture Plays and Flayers 
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AND MOLLY 
HIS GALLANT STARS OF THE Pees 
STEED, SILVER SCREEN 
TONY, sah ‘ 
in His New = P 
Picture, Boiled 
“Tumbling Haggerty” 
River,” (First 
marenses National). 
by Fox. 
i v 
i VIC- 
i TOR SCARED! 
LAURA 
LAG- 
i Lam PLANTE 
4 - OTIS HARLAN. Registers 
; “Loves of Acute 
Carmen.” VETERAN of the stage as well as of the a ll 
A screen, and a comedian who knows his o. This 
business, is Otis Harlan, who recently Scene ‘ 
> signed a long-term contract with Universal From Bi 
Pictures Corporation. a aah 
“A BOOK Mr. Harlan was born at Zanesville, Ohio, on foes” oe 
_ <a Dec. 29, 1865, but for most of his life has been (habeas 
UNDER- a resident of Long Island. During the past few sal). ' 
NEATH years, however, his motion picture work has 
THE - kept him for a part of the time in California. i 
pon He is a graduate of Kenyon College, and soon 
SHEAR- after receiving his diploma he met the late CON- 
ER, Charles H. Hoyt, then in the heyday of his STANCE ; 
One of fame as a writer of farces. Mr. Harlan was TAL- 
Metro- offered a place in the Hoyt company and ac- a ‘ 
Goldwyn- cepted it. At the end of a season he had made DON 
on tana his mark so notably that Hoyt wrote a play ALVA- 
Players, especially for him. RADO, , 
Takes Her Ease and Makes a Charming Summer Since then Mr. Harlan has appeared in hun- Her New Leading Man, in “Breakfast at Sunrise” 
Picture. But Where Are the Loaf and the Jug? dreds of plays—farces, dramas, musical com- (First National). 
R ‘ edies and movies. On the list of stage stars ? : 
3 Th ted artist lly P has been engaged to 
SWAT cpenea st the Criterion Theatre, New York, | whom he has supported appear the names of | 4 ue ive setts) open one eee te 
Sa Sees of Siciaaeehe Wied end Cham. Sree Siew Fumes, Hens Tee yee Sve Senis. Among the cast supporting Gilda Gray are Clive Brook 
berlin, as aa i ‘ail the her fliers ho agi iven His first screen appearance took him back to Anna May Wong, Michael Vavitch, Sojin, James Senne, 
us so diese thrills the film is timely, and it is oh of his first love—the Hoyt farces—for the picture Martha Mattox fp Schaeffer per Dashes Tennant. 
the most striking of all the war idan The United was a film version of “A Black Sheep,” the first j * * re 
: ro ‘ . five-reel screen comedy. 
States Government has lent its aid in the shape of air- Gustav: vou Beytieniie Bas dick elied os Os et 





planes, blimps and soldiers. Some of the scenes place 
this production in the same rank with “The Big 
Parade.” 

Charles Rogers, Richard Arlen and Clara Bow have 
the leading réles in “Wings,” and for the most part 
their work is excellent. Perhaps the two heroes overdo 
the emotional a little, but the main fault of the picture 
lies in certain phases of the plot. One incident in Paris 
is utterly improbable and lowers the general level of 
the action. But, taken as a whole, “Wings” is one 
of the very best. 

Sd * * 

“Topsy and Eva,” starring the Duncan Sisters, 
is now showing at the Rivoli Theatre, New York. 
The picture is produced by United Artists, who have 
wisely arranged for the sisters to appear in person 
at each performance. This feature will probably be 
the salvation of the New York run, for the film is, 
as people sometimes say, nothing to write home about. 
It is funny in spots. Having recorded that, one has 
exhausted the possibilities of praise. 


«Questions of General Interest Concerning Photoplays and Players Will Be Answered Gladly, 


But the Duncan Sisters in person are, as usual, en- 
tertaining. 
* * © 
“The Silver Slave” is the title of Irene Rich’s next 
picture for Warner Brothers. 
. * + 


Another Warner film is Rin-Tin-Tin’s latest, “Jaws 
of Steel.” This one has been completed and will soon 
be on view throughout the country. 

* * ~ 


Harry Hervey, author of Gilda Gray’s next film, 
“The Devil Dancer,” is one of the few writers who have 
actually penetrated the mysterious land of Tibet, where 
the scene of the picture will be laid. The story itself, 
says a notice from United Artists, is “written to suit 
the exotic talents of Gilda Gray,” and “narrates the 
tale of an English girl brought up by Tibetan devil- 
worshiping monks as a vestal virgin dancer in their 
isolated mountain monastery.” 


of Douglas Fairbanks’s picture, “The Gaucho.” Mr. 
Seyffertitz knows all the angles of the show business. 
In addition to being an actor of distinction, he was at 
one time general stage director for the late Charles 
Frohman. 


* * * 


Helen Foster has signed a long-term contract with 
Universal. 


* * * 


Having completed her work with Syd Chaplin in 
“The Fortune Hunter,” Helene Costello passes tempo- 
rarily from the Warner forces to those of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer to play the part of Nancy in the forth- 
coming picture “In Old Kentucky.” 


« * * 


The second of a series of “sophisticated comedies” 
starring Lew Cody and Aileen Pringle will bear the 
title “Mixed Marriages.” George K. Arthur will have 
a prominent part in support of the stars. 


Either in These Pages or by Mail, if Addressed to the 


Motion Picture Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE “LES MISERABLES” COMES FROM FRANCE 
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“I AM JEAN VALJEAN!” M. MADELEINE, 
the Honored Mayor, Declares His Identity to Save 
an Innocent Man From Imprisonment. 


By Mitchell Rawson 


HERE have been a number of motion pictures 
‘) based upon Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” but 

your reviewer is inclined to believe that the 
latest one, imported by the Universal Pictures Cor- 
poration from France, is the best of all. Certainly it 
is the most elaborate. In its original form, as shown 
at a special performance in Carnegie Hall last year, 
the film ran to twenty-two reels. This number has 
now been cut down to eleven, the titles have been re- 
written and improved, and the picture has just been 
placed on view at the Central Theatre, New York. 

Inevitably the cutting has necessitated the omission 
of a great deal of material. “Les Miserables” is a 
gigantic novel, and a motion picture which attempted 
to tell the whole story would be far too lengthy for 
“the three hours’ traffic of our stage” in America. 
Abroad it has been found practicable to show the 
twenty-two reels in two performances; but the Uni- 
versal authorities, knowing their public, wisely decided 
not to attempt this here. The abridgment has been 
skilfully handled. All the essentials of the original 
narrative are retained. The plot moves easily and 
connectedly. 

Whether or not “Les Miserables” be, as some have 
claimed, the greatest of prose epics, it is certainly one 
of the most tragic and moving, and the picture re- 
tains these qualities to a notable degree—particularly 
in the early reels. As the story nears its end, things 
are hurried a little too much to attain the best effects. 
Probably this was unavoidable. There was so much to 
show, and so little time in which to show it! Gabriel 
Gabrio as Jean Valjean towers in the centre of the 
action as is fitting and proper. Whether as the con- 
vict, the savage wanderer whose whole life is changed 
by the kindness of the saintly old Bishop, the digni- 
fied manufacturer and Mayor, the fugitive from re- 
lentless law, or the kindly old gentleman of the clos- 





























GABRIEL GABRIO AS JEAN VALJEAN, 
as Seen by Fowler, the Caricaturist. 


ing scenes, M. Gabrio is an ideal Jean Valjean. 

Jean Toulout as Javert, the detective, also deserves 
special mention, as does Nivette Saillard’s work in the 
réle of Eponine, daughter of the rascally innkeeper, 
Thenardier. 

These three are the outstanding figures of the pic- 
ture. With the exception of M. and Mme. Thenardier 
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THE BEGINNING OF JEAN VALJEAN’S 
REGENERATION: BISHOP MYRIEL 
Entertains the Despised ex-Convict as an Honored 
Guest. 

(G. Saillard and Renée Carl) the other leading char- 
acters are rather colorless. The grown-up Cosette and 
Marius (Sandra Milowanoff and M. Rozet) might have 
been played just as well by marionettes. Of course, 
it is quite true that this failure to take on flesh-and- 
blood humanity simply repeats the failure of the 
original characters in the book; for the love of Cosette 
and Marius has probably never thrilled a single reader 
of Hugo’s masterpiece. But better casting might have 

made those dry bones live. 

The film is distinguished by admirable photography. 
Here, pictorially, is the authentic “Les Miserables,” 
with its scenes taken in the original localities. So true 
are these scenes to Hugo’s marvelous descriptions that 
one regrets that the flight of Jean Valjean from 
Javert in Paris, which ended when he climbed the wall 
of the Convent of Little Picpus, has not been included 
in the action. But one cannot have everything in eleven 
reels. The spectator will not soon forget the fighting 
at the barricades nor Jean Valjean’s descent into the 
sewers of Paris, carrying the wounded Marius upon 
his back. 

So effective is the work of M. Gabrio in the leading 
role that it would not be surprising to learn ere long 
that he is to be imported in person to the United States. 
Such importations are the fad just now, and other 
European players, both men and women, have been 
brought over with far less reason. 

The little girl] who plays the ill-treated child Cosette, 
Andree Rolane, is very appealing in her terror of the 
cruel Thenardiers and in her gratitude to Jean Valjean. 

Taking it as a whole, this screen version of “Les 
Miserables” is as worthy an adaptation of the great 
book as one has any right to expect. If it sends a 
reasonable proportion of those who see it to the 
pages of Victor Hugo, it will have done a good work 
and justified the great care and effort that have 
manifestly been expended in its preparation. 

The picture is worthwhile. 














THE FELON: JEAN 





AN UNHAPPY CHILDHOOD: THE LITTLE COSETTE 
(Andrée Rolane) and the Innkeeper’s Wife, Mme. Thenardier 


(Renée Carl). 















VALJEAN 
(Gabriel Gabrio) in the 
Prison at Toulon. 


THE RELENTLESS PURSUER: JAVERT, THE DETECTIVE, F 
Arrests M. Madeleine, Alias Jean Valjean, the Escaped Conviet. _- 
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THE FAMOUS OLD TOWN HALL AT LEIPSIC, 
Showing in the Foreground the Entrance to the New Underground Exhibition 


Building. 


versary, will be formally opened next Sunday (Aug. 
28). From its primitive beginning as a trading 
centre in the Middle Ages the fair has become the 
largest, as it is the oldest, industrial exchange in the 
world. Long before America was discovered great car- 
avans from Eastern and Western Europe journeyed 
laboriously to Leipsic to exchange their treasures. The 
city, then strongly fortified, stood conveniently at the 
crossroads of Europe. Throughout the great industrial 
development of Germany it has continued to enjoy this 
unique geographical advantage. Leipsic is today the 
focal point of a great system of railroads and com- 
mercial air lines, which bring the world to its door. 
Nations rise and fall and the map of Europe is re- 
drawn, but the Leipsic Fair apparently goes on forever. 
Throughout the eventful centuries of its history the 
fair has been held each year without interruption. Evi- 
dence of the recuperative powers of Europe is found in 
the fact that the fair is today much larger than before 
the World War. The Fall Fair this year will attract 
buyers from forty-four countries, and exhibits from 
more than a score of countries in all parts of the world. 
Every phase of modern industrial life will be repre- 


: gee Leipsic Fair, now approaching its 700th anni- 


sented in upwards of 10,000 exhibits. The United States 
has been quick to take advantage of this opportunity to 
enter world markets. 

The Leipsic Fair presents many fascinating contrasts 
of the old and the new. With many relics of the distant 
past, rich in historie associations, it is the most modern 
and up-to-date of industrial exchanges. The beautiful 
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THE AUTOMOBILE DIVISION OF THE LEIPSIC FAIR; 
Where Many American Cars Are Exhibited. 


“Old Seale House,” dating from the fourteenth century, 
where goods were once weighed and a tithe taken, is the 
official office of the fair. The historic public square is 
the site of a great underground exhibition hall. To 
house the fair about 100 special exhibition buildings are 
now required, including the largest structures of their 
kind in the world. 

From long experience it has been found advisable to 
hold the fair twice yearly, in the Spring and in the Fall, 
for periods of about one week. After journeying perhaps 
thousands of miles to attend the fair, business men thus 
find their time intelligently conserved. It is possible 
for visiting buyers to examine the latest products in 
every line of industry in a few days. saving the time 
and expense involved in traveling to many markets. The 
fair is not an amusement enterprise, but is completely 
organized for the convenience of busy people. Admission 
to the exhibition buildings is by invitation only, thus 
eliminating the crowds of idlers who would otherwise 
impede its action. The Spring Fair atracted some 1,500 
buyers from all parts of the United States, with many 
exhibitions which indicate the active interest America 
is taking today in European markets. This Fall the fair 
promises to be greater than ever. 




















AN OPEN-AIR EXHIBIT 


in the Square Before the Leipsic 























THE OLD SCALE HOUSE, 


Which Dates From the Fifteenth Century, the Official Office of 


the Leipsic Fair. 
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Railway Station. 


A HALL IN THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPSIC, 
Used by the Fair for Purposes of Exhibition. 
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CALIFORNIA INFANCY: THESE HEALTHY 
YOUNGSTERS 

Are Some of the Contestants in the Los Angeles 

Healthy Baby Show. Out of 100 Entries Four 


Were Pronounced Perfect. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 




















A PERFECT LITTLE GIRL: AMIE 
MENARD MULLIKIN, 
Who Was One of Four to Win Perfection 
Prizes in the Recent Los Angeles Healthy 
Baby Show, and Her Father, Dr. P. A. Mul- 
likin of San Luis Obispo, Cal., Who Claims 
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AUGUST: MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB OF CANADA 
on the Summit of Mount President, in the Canadian Rockies. 


(Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway.) 
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the Title of Retired Undefeated Heavyweight 


Wrestling Champion of the United States of Iowa City, Iowa, One of the Girl Scouts in Camp at Briarclifff Manor, 


Navy. (Times Wide World Photos.) 


MAKING FRIENDS: MARY ELIZABETH JONES 


N. Y., Meets a Gigantic Frog. Isn’t Nature Wonderful? 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 
“® 


A SUPER-EXTENSION FIRE 
LADDER: TWO GIRLS HAD THE 
NERVE TO CLIMB IT 
When It Was Demonstrated in Los 
Angeles, and They Can Be Seen on the 
Topmost Rungs With . Fireman 
Between Them. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A GOOD STIFF BREEZE FOR DEEP-SEA SAILORS: THE DECK 

















OF SIR THOMAS LIPTON’S 
YACHT, SHAMROCK, 
Awash in. One of the Races 
at the Beginning of the An- 
nual Cowes Week Racing 
Off the Isle of Wight. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


AQUATIC ACROBATICS: NEW YO 
Frolic in the Water at the Christian Science Summer Camp for Gi 
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SUMMER TRAIL RIDERS IN CAMP 
Near Banff, Alberta, With Mount Assiniboine Rising in Majesty 
Behind Them. 


(Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway.) 
































: BOOTS AND SADDLES: PRESII 
With Senator Fess of Ohio (at Right), Rides U 
to Attend the Dedication of the Sculptured Mem 
Will Show Gigantic Heads of Washington, J 

on the Mountainsi 
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: THE SUPER-CYCLOPS: THIS NEW ARMORED BOMBING PLANE 
is Being Built for the U. S. Army by the Keystone Aircraft Corporation at Bristol, 
Pa. It is Said to be the Largest Heavier-Than-Air Flying Machine in the Country. 


It Will Carry 10 Machine Guns. 


(Times Wide World Photos.) 





A 
“BROTHER 
ACT’ 
IN 
BASEBALL: 
PAUL 
AND 
LLOYD 
WANER 
of the 
Pittsburgh 
Pirates. 
Paul 
Is Leading 
the 
National 
League 
in Batting; 
Lloyd Is 
Leading in 
Runs Scored 
and Is 
Regarded 
.as the 
Outstanding 


Rookie of 1927. 


Their Ages Are 
25 and 21, 
Respectively. 
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NINE THOUSAND FEET UP: CROSS! 
on the Annual Summer Trail Ride From Banff, Alberta, to Mount As 
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S: NEW YORK SOCIETY GIRLS 
r Camp for Girls at Camp Newfound, Long Lake, Harrison, Me. 














LONDON HONORS A NATIVE SON: NELSON STREET GOES WILD OVER EDWARD H. TEMME, 

the 22-Year-Old Clerk Who 

Swam the English Channel, 

As He Returns Home After 
His Triumph. 

(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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ee “HOME AGAIN, HOME AGAIN, FROM A FOREIGN SHORE”: 
ee, MARY LEWIS, OPERA STAR, 
=, Returns With Her Husband, Michael Bohnen, Whom She Followed 
Across the Sea After Their Marriage Last Spring, and Who 
Returned the Compliment by Sailing at the Last Minute With 
Her on the Return Voyage. 




















LES: PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, 

ight), Rides Up the Slope of Mount Rushmore 
sculptured Memorial by Gutzon Borglum, Which 
Vashington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Roosevelt 
he Mountainside. (Times Wide World Photos.) ; 
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ENGLAND 
ALSO 
HAS ITS 
FLOODS: 
TAKING THE 
WASHING 
OFF THE 
LINE 
Isa 
Difficult 
Process at 
Kirk 
Hammerton 
Mill, 
Near 
Harrogate, 
Yorkshire, 
When the 
Neighborhood 

Is Under 


Water. 


(Times Wide 
World Photos.) 











THE REFEREE IS STRUCK BY AN EMOTION: THE MARKER IN THE 
<>. ARCHERY MEETING 
‘ UP: CROSSING BREWSTER PASS of the Woodmen of Arden in Warwickshire, England, Turns Head Over Heels When 


to Mount Assiniboine. (Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway.) One of the Contestants Hits the Target. (Times Wide World-Photos.) 
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A ROMANTIC FIREPLACE ARRANGEMENT 
Illustrated Through the Courtesy of the Ferargil Gal- 
leries; the Overmantel painting by Dakler, Mantel 
from Mark Hafner and Fire-Screen from Elizabeth 

Puce. 


By Lillian Morgan Edgerton 


HAT to do with the fireplace in Summer or at 
all times when no fire is burning in the grate 
is a question to which many housekeepers must 

find the answer. A real fireplace for wood or coal is 
one of the luxuries for which every housekeeper is seek- 
ing these days, and is so keenly appreciated that the 
builders of city apartments are making of this an espe- 
cial point of attraction in seeking tenants. For this 
reason the flats into which old houses have been con- 
verted are in brisk demand and are bringing prices 
which are not justified by the conveniences—or rather 
the lack of them. To women—and men—who find a 
glowing fire an asset of much comfort, other attractions 
in a house are secondary, and nothing counts as against 
te open fireplace. 
* * * 

There is little difference of opinion about the advan- 
tages of a wood fire in cold weather, or of its charm 
when just a bit of wood and a tiny flame are enough 
to take the chill from the air of mornings and evenings 
in the Autumn and early Spring. The mental pleasure 
of it, the perfume and memory pictures it calls up are 
among its enduring charms. These are all lost with the 
first days of Summer, when the dead embers lie in a deep 
hole in the wall. In early Colonial times the ashes were 
permitted to accumulate—for the pungent odor—and 
a back log or two were left in the fireplace under the 
crane and kettle and the old fire tools. Within the recol- 
lection of the present generation the empty grate was 
turned into a wall pocket for dried 























A QUAINT PORTRAIT ADDS GRACE 
to a Finely Decorated Mantel Set With Un- 
usually Artistic Bits of Iron and Bronze in <> 


the Modern Style. 
(Courtesy Ferargil Galleries.) 


© 


reproduce the antique and the modernistic created 
by artists and craftsmen of the present time has 
given to decorators a way of taking the curse 
from the “dead” and unsightly chimney corner. 
High fenders, which were essential when the fire- 


A.FANTASTIC PAINTED SCREEN 
Conceals the Empty Grate and Harmonizes With 
the Painted Mantel. (Courtesy Ferargil Galleries.) 


pluce held big roaring logs or a grate filled with 
coals, protecting the furnishings from sparks and em- 
ber:, are made in models that are delightfully orna- 
mental. Graceful patterns in iron, in brass or bronze, 
make a picturesque cover and match the wrought-iron 
accessories and mantelpieces. The designs of these fire 
screens and fenders are taken from some of the master- 
pieces in Old World iron work, from France, Italy and 
Spain. They are more familiar to the artists of the day 
because of the achievements of Brandt of France. Brass 
fenders that were fashionable when open fireplaces were 
a foregone conclusion are much in demand now, with 
the andirons and fire tools of brass that belong to our 
Colonial type of house. These have greatly advanced in 
cost because of the renaissance, and the more elaborate 
examples have become very rare, but they are an appre- 
ciable asset to the home. 
* * * 


ANSWERS TO LETTERS , 

Mrs. F. B., Summit, N. J.—Please advise me how to 
finish the woodwork in my cottage just outside the city. 
The walls are painted a pale shade of green and the 
woodwork is common pine. 

Ans.—It is now the style to paint the woodwork the 
same color as the walls, unless your house is of Colonial 
type and you prefer white. Then the walls should prop- 
erly be papered. 

Miss Frances W., Columbus, Ohio—I am doing over 
the first floor of my mother’s old house, sitting room, 
dining room and small library. We are tired of plain- 
colored curtains. What else can I use? 

Ans.—There are many lovely mate- 





rials for curtains, both the inner glass 








grasses and ‘ferns, and in some of 
our provinces and villages such dec- 
orations as a Japanese parasol, a 
mammoth fan or other contrap- 
tion were placed over the opening. 
The variety of these camouflage 
schemes was most amusing, but they 
expressed the desire of the mistress 
of the establishment, however modest, 
to keep the house tidy and to make it 
pretty, according to her light. 


* * * 


The advance in ideas about interior 
decoration has taken in the Summer 
fireplace situation, and many ways of 
obviating the difficulty are offered. 
None of these is on the order of the 
dried flowers and bullrushes, but 
screens and fenders that not only serve 
a practical purpose through the Win- 
ter, but add to the appearance of a 














curtains and overhangings. Mohair 
is very popular, being pretty, durable 
and washable. It is to be had in dif- 
ferent qualities, plain or in printed 
and brocaded designs. When rooms 
open one into the other it is most 
effective to use the same material for 
curtains in both. 

Mr. D. L., Columbus, Ohio—I am 
building a veranda on the side of our 
house, which is plain, with no partic- 
ular style. How shall I furnish it? 
It will be enclosed, to use all the year 
around. . 

Ans.—There is no reason why your 
enclosed veranda should not be fur- 
nished like any living room, with rugs, 
easy couch and chairs, and such acces- 
sories as coffee or book stands. A 











floor lamp of wrought iron, a couple of 





room when the fires are out. The 
vogue of wrought iron in designs that 


Suggestions Concerning Home Decoration and Information as to Where the Articles Shown on This Page Can Be Purchased Will, on Request, Be 


tained With Mohair. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED FENDER SHIELDS THE FIREPLACE 
re of a High Brick Chimney in a Modern Room That is Upholstered and Cur- & 


reading lamps, an ivy stand and per- 
haps an aquarium will add to its charm. 


Furnished by the Interior Decoration Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Sports on Land and Water in the Waning Summer 
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cient A DIVING LESSON: ONE OF THE SUMMER GIRLS 
th at Lake Louise, in the Canadian Rockies, Receives Expert 
; Instruction, While Another (at Right) Prepares to Dive 
All by Herself. 
ith (Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway.) 
»m- 
na- THE WEEK’S SPORTING 
ze, CELEBRITY 
ron : 
‘ire a 
er- 
and 
lay 
ass 
ere 
rith { 
our 
| in 
ate 
re- 
to 
iy, IN MIDAIR: BETTY BECKER PINKSTON 
the Does a Front Jackknife Dive at the Ambassador Pool, 
Los Angeles. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
the * —e 
nial : | Sale 
‘Op- se “aaa 
JACK DELANEY. ce 
(Roberts. ) 
ver 
om, 
ain- HE heavyweight battle between Jack Deianey 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and Paulino Uzcudun, 
ate- the powerful “Woodchopper of the Pyrenees,” HISTORIC 
lass came to an unexpected end in the seventh round 
nair at the Yankee Stadium, New York, on the night TROPHY: 
able of Aug. 11, when Delaney was declared the victor CHARLEY 
dif- on a foul. About 30,000 persons were in at- SPEER, 
ited tendance. 2 
oms The bout was scheduled for fifteen rounds. Representing 
10st From the first tap of the gong Delaney outboxed the Penn A. C., i 
ey ‘ ae P é a 
for the foreigner, hitting him almost at will, while Captures the ef ; 
Paulino had difficulty in landing on his opponent. 
am This had been expected, the interest of the match Sackett Cup, 
our lying in the question whether. Paulino could con- One of the Old- 
tic- é trive to break through Jack’s defense and send est American 4 
it? him to the floor for the count of ten. Prizes, by Win- , 
ear According to the judgment of some of those at . 
the ringside Delaney was beginning to weaken a ning the 100- 
our little and Paulino’s attack was becoming propor- Yard Event in 
fur- tionately dangerous when the end came. The the Schuylkill 
Zs, Basque had struck Delaney low several times and Benes Mivdek 
sia: had been warned by Referee Jim Crowley, who. . 
A at last was forced to disqualify him. ming Races. 
» of Judging by the form displayed by both men up (Times Wide 
er- to the seventh round, Delaney would probably World Photos.) 
rm. have been able to keep away from Paulino all the 
fifteen rounds and would have received the de- 
t Ba cision on points. Naturally the backers of Paulino <<». ~s 
’ thought otherwise. A RISKY DIVE: RAY WOOD, STAR PLUNGER, 
Dives From the Wall of an Old Quarry Near St. Louis, Said to Have Been Forty Feet From 
. the Edge of the Water. (© Paramount News.) 
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TRANSATLANTIC TRAVEL: TAKES ITS DECREES FROM PARIS 


Selected by M. Thérése Bonney, Paris Fashion Editor. Steamer Rugs From Rodier. Wraps From Champcommunal. 
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ag f ] ae . 3 Gets in White and 
ae , oS Tete de Negre 
Kasha, Lined 
With Duve- 
tyn, a Chic 
New Cover 
for the 
Ocean 
Voyage. 
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TRANS- 
ATLANTIC 
TRAVELER 

and Her 
Kasha Rug, 

Woven in 
Tones of Red, 
Gray and White 
—Carried With 
Novelty Check Wool 
<«& Coat. 





























GEOMETRIC PAT- 
TERN OF LINES 














ON THE DECK OF THE LINER 
the Steamer Rugs in Striking Designs Lend a Modern 
T 






































MARRON 
AND 
YELLOW 
in Degradé 
Effect 
on White 
Kasha Ground, 
Bordered and 
Lined With 
Duvetyn, 





SUN BATH 
ON THE 
HIGH SEAS, 
With 
Accessories 
of Rugs Distinguish 
Which 


Reveal 


the Steamer 
Chair. 


(Photos Bonney, 
fron’ Times 


Diversity Wide World.) 


Pattern 
Effects. 














PERFECT STEAMER ENSEMBLES 
of Novelty Wool Coats, Jaunty Scarfs and Warm Kasha Rugs 
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Woven in Brilliant Patterns. 


16 Rue de la Paix, Paris, Aug. 15, 1927. 
OR the six or seven days which the transatlantic 
traveler passes on the ocean between Paris and 
New York she displays a chic which has no par- 
allel on land. The spacious sun deck and the long 
promenades demand a different spirit in fashions. 
Loose wraps, gay scarfs, sports footwear . . such 
are the prerequisites of the voyage. And now comes 
a new contribution, the Rodier steamer rug, with its 
brilliant, modernistic patterns expressing the latest 
phase in the designs of Paris. 
For the leaders of the new movement in the dec- 
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orative arts prefer the bold stylized patterns and the 
sharp geometric motifs which Rodier offers. Squares 
and triangles in all sorts of arrangements distin- 
guish these rugs, which are for the most part in kasha 
lined in duvetyn. The colorings are brilliant 

reds, black and gray offset against a white or natural 
ground. A shadow treatment softens the effect. 

Tea time aboard ship has a distinction all its own. 
The up-to-date traveler in her steamer chair wraps 
herself in her Rodier rug and settles down for an 
hour or so which has even more charm than the 5 
o’clock on land. Her hat is one of the popular felt 


shapes, her coat perhaps from Champcommunal’s col- 
lection of sports clothes, in the popular pink and blue 
check weave, the russet mixture with its shawl collar 
of lynx, or one of the striped, two-toned beige fabrics. 

For the ocean trip offers one of the most striking 
of fashion promenades. The smart woman is the 
target of hundreds of pairs of eyes that follow the 
details of her wardrobe as she appears from day to 


day, and note the rapid strides which the traveling ° 


ensemble has taken in recent seasons and the new 
accessories which contribute to its perfection. 
Mae. -B. 
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THIS 
NAVY 
BLUE 

GEORG- 
ETTE 
FROCK, 
With a 
Bolero 
Treatment 
in Front, 
Is Given 
Dash by 
Simulated 

Patch 
Pocket 

and Vest 

Effect 

Wrought 
in Bright 
Colors. 


(New York 
Times 
Studios.) 


V 


SIMPLIC- 
ITY IS THE 
KEYNOTE 

of This 

Intriguing 

Frock of 
Black Silk 

Velvet 

Trimmed 

Only With 
White Linen 
in Collar and 

Cuffs. 
<«& 


(New York 
Times 
Studios.) 


AN IRRESISTIBLE LITTLE EVENING DRESS 
of Crépe and Chiffon. Deep Ruffles Supply the Hem 
and Extend to Meet the New Waistline. 

(New York Times Studios.) 





and Dainty Fashions by American Designers 












































BLACK SILK NET, BANDED IN NARROW SILVER 


Forms a Bouffant Skirt for This Lovely Evening Dress © 


of Pink Crépe. 


RIBBON, 


(New York Times Studios.) 





AN 
ORIG- 
INAL 

AFTER- 
NOON 
FROCK 
of Soft 
Black 
Satin, 
With 
Double 
Sash 
Treatment 
on Skirt 
and 
Waist. 
(New York 


Tiles 
Stucii ss.) 


Va 


FOR THE 
YOUNG 
SCHOOL- 
GIRL 
OR 
COLLEGE 
MISS: 
A SMART 
LITTLE 
FROCK 
Made of 
Black 
Velvet, 
With 
Pleats 
in the 
Skirt and 
Jabot Tie. 


(New York 
Times 
Studios.) 
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Information as to Where the Articles Shown on This Page May Be Purchased Will, on Request, Be Furnished by the Fashion Editor Mid-Week 
Pictovial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WITH THE NEW 
BOOKS 























CHARLES G. NORRIS. 
(Photo by Genthe.) 


ZELDA MARSH By Charles 
G. Norris New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


Charles G. Norris has maintained 

the same brevity in the title that 
marked his previous productions, 
“Bread,” “Salt,” “Brass” and “Pig 
Iron.” But if the title be brief the 
book is voluminous, running to nearly 
five hundred pages. There is no 
obvious padding, however, and the 
story is a social study in the guise 
of realistic fiction that well repays 
perusal. 

How far Zelda Marsh shaped her 
own life and how far she was the 
product of circumstances is a problem 
that the author leaves to the reader 
for solution. It is his function to de- 
tail the facts of her career, and he 
does this faithfully with little of 
praise or blame for his heroine. 

Left an orphan in the care of an 
aunt and uncle, her childhood is un- 
happy. In her high school days she 
falls in love with Michael Kirk, whose 
mother, a widow, does all she can to 
break up the budding romance, as 
she is ambitious for her son to be- 
come a great artist, and wants him 
to be free from marital ties in order 
the better to pursue his career. The 
young people love not wisely but too 
well, and Zelda, threatened by her 
people with imprisonment in a house 
of correction, runs away and is 
shielded by the family doctor, who in 
turn becomes her protector. Michael, 
in the meantime, has gone to study in 
Paris. 

Revolting at the life she is living, 
Zelda seeks escape by going on the 
stage, where she plays small parts in 
a stock company. The juvenile of the 
company is attracted by her and she 
marries him. Her life is poverty- 
stricken and miserable. Twice her 
husband tries to commit suicide. She 
falls ill and is three months in a hos- 
pital. Her husband abandons her. 
She is at the last gasp.when some 
old friends help her to recovery and 
a new chance at stage work. She de- 
velops unexpected talent and becomes 
a celebrated star. 

Her runaway husband returns, but 
she will have none of him, and his 
third attempt at suicide is successful. 
She lends a favorable ear to an ar- 
dent lover, Tom Harney, who cares 
nothing for her past, 4nd would per- 
haps have married him had she not 
learned that her first love, Michael, 
now back from Paris, is dying of 
tuberculosis. He is ordered to Ari- 
zona, though it is certain that his ill- 
ness will have a fatal termination. 
Zelda’s love revives and she leaves 
the stage in the midst of a successful 
run to go with Michael, give him a 
home and soothe his last hours. . Her 
career is forgotten. Love is all, and 
she gives it unstintedly, redeeming 
thus, in some degree, the weaknesses 
and errors of her previous life. 


I: his latest work, “Zelda Marsh,” 































“THE KING’S 
BREAKFAST”: 
A PANTOMIME 
by A. A. Milne, the 
English Poet-Hu- 
morist, Is Given 
by Girls of 
Temple Uni- 
versity, Phila- 
delphia. Left 
to Right: 
Martha Ed- 
gar, Alice 
Walters and 
Lillian Sher- 
ner. Two 
Other Young 
Ladies 
Played the 
Cow. 
(Times Wide 
World Photos. ) 
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AN 
INDIAN 
BEAUTY: 
PRINCESS 
EVENING 
SKY, 
Daughter of 
the Last 
Chieftain of 
the Nisqually 
Tribe, Rides 
Through the 
Hunting 
Ground of Her 
Ancestors, 
Which Is Now 
Part of Rainier 
National Park, 
Wash. 


(Times Wide 
<—«&K World Photos.) 

















ONE USE FOR OLD NEWSPAPERS: AXAL BISGUARD 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., Makes Miniature Boats With Them—Accurate Three- 
Foot Models of Racing Sloops. About Thirty Layers of Paper Are Glued, 
One on Top of Another, Over a Wooden Hull, Which Is Then Removed. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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MAN OF THE 
WEEK 

















THOMAS ALVA 


EDISON. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


“YOR half a century Thomas A. 
Edison has easily held primacy 
among the inventors of the 

world. That world would be im- 
measurably impoverished if the fruits 
of his genius were suddenly with- 
drawn from it. Now, at nearly four- 
score years of age, he is as keen and 
energetic as ever in trying to put the 
world still more in his debt. 

A few days ago he celebrated the 
golden anniversary of his invention 
of the phonograph by repeating over 
the radio the nursery jingle he re- 
corded on the first talking-machine 
fifty years ago. 

The celebration started with a re- 
ception to Mr. and Mrs. Edison on 
the lawn of their home at Llewellyn 
Park, N. J., by more than 250 promi- 
nent guests. A copy of the original 
phonograph was brought from the 
Edison laboratories and exhibited on 
the lawn. The latest Edison model 
phonograph was then brought for- 
ward and placed in front of a micro- 
phone. At one side was Mr. Edison. 

The phonograph record started and 
a voice said: 

“We have been together fifty years. 
Fifty years of invention and achieve- 
ment. We have shared defeat and 
success, discouragement and triumph. 
You have in that time made me a 
universal messenger of happiness and 
education to rich and poor. This is 
my fiftieth birthday, and I have a 
favor to ask. I want to hear again 
from your own lips those immortal 
phrases which you spoke to me half 
a century ago.” 

Mr. Edison stepped in front of the 
microphone and said: 

“This is Edison speaking. The first 
words I said to the original model 
phonograph was a little poem that 
went: 


“Mary had a little lamb, 

It’s fleece was white as snow, 
And everywhere that Mary went, 
The lamb was sure to go.’” 


Governor Moore of New Jersey pre- 
sented to Mr. Edison a beautiful 
leather-bound volume containing con- 
gratulatory messages from King Al- 
bert of Belgium, President Cosgrave 
of the Irish Free State, President 
Machado of Cuba, President Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, Governors of the dif- 
ferent States and other distinguished 
persons. 

Asked how the idea of the phono- 
graph came to him, Mr. Edison stated 
that he was working on a telegraph 
transmitter employing a disk like the 
phonograph record disk. The dots 
and dashes of the message were in- 
dented on a paper disk. By speed- 
ing up the disk unduly the dots and 
dashes produced musical sounds, so 
that all he had to do was to substi- 
tute a diaphragm with a point to 
record the voices. 
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SYRACUSE,° ONE OF THE GREAT CITIES OF THE EMPIRE STATE 


— inadilbscteiateicies a 
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= 
THE MAIN ENTRANCE TO SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 


Showing (at Left) Lyman Hall of Natural Science and (in Centre) the L. C. 
Smith College of Applied Science. 





























_ COURT HOUSE CIRCLE, SYRACUSE, 
With (Left to Right) St. Mary’s Cathedral, the First Baptist Church and the 
Carnegie Library. 


take on the castiron visage of Mr. Gradgrind. The 
parks and playgrounds of Syracuse afford plentiful 
breathing space for its citizens, and the whole spirit 
of the community bespeaks a people who play as well 
as work and who have not lost sight of the finer things 


as well as many of its business thoroughfares, are 
unforgettable. And, as always, the people reflect to a 
large extent their environment. Surround human beings 
with a hard, utilitarian scheme of life and they will 


ners and Milan—such are the names by which 
until the year 1819 the City of Syracuse, in Onon- 
daga County, N. Y., was known. In 1825 it was incor- 
porated as a village; in 1847 it became a chartered city. 


G ines SALINA, Bogardus Corners, Cossitt’s Cor- 
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The history of Syracuse, or rather of its site, goes 
back to the earliest days of the colony. As long ago 
as 1642 we know that the Jesuit missionary, Father 
Jogues, visited the region, which was the territory of 
the Onondaga Indians. In 1779 a battle occurred be- 
tween Revolutionary troops from Fort Schuyler (the 
old Fort Stanwix) and the Onondagas near the present 
crossing of West Colvin Street and Brighton Avenue. 
“The first Christian home in this county” was estab- 
lished by Major Asa Danforth and his wife, Hannah 
Wheeler Danforth, on May 29, 1788, according to a 
tablet placed near the spot by the Daughters of the 
Revolution. 

In pre-Civil War days Syracuse was a hotbed of 
abolition sentiment. The Fugitive Slave law was bit- 
terly opposed by many of its citizens and the town 
became one of the regular stations on the so-called 
“underground railroad” by which runaway slaves were 
aided to escape beyond the borders of the United States. 

Today the city has a population of over 202,000, 
according to reliable estimates. Its area embraces 25.31 
square miles. There are 40 public schools, with Syra- 
cuse University to crown the edifice of education. 
There are 106 churches. The assessed valuation of city 
property is $277,328,768; the ‘true value is about 
$420,195,000. In 1926 the bank clearings amounted to 
$319,368,064. 

Over 750 manufacturing establishments are located 
in Syracuse, employing more than 42,500 persons. 
Among their products are tool steel, automobiles and 
their equipment, soda ash and its by-products, agri- 
cultural implements, chinaware, shoes, typewriters, 
foundry and machine shop products, boilers and 
radiators, 

Syracuse is a handsome and in parts a very beauti- 
ful city. The elm trees that line its residential streets, 


























THE 
CHITTE- 
NANGO 
FALLS, 
a Beauty 
Spot 
Near 


Syracuse. 








JAMES STREET, 
One of the Beautiful Residential Streets of Syracuse. 





of life in the midst of the modern industrial struggle. 
Both Winter and Summer sports are provided for in 
the parks of Syracuse, such as swimming, skating, 
baseball, tennis, golf and other open-air diversions. 

In connection with its far-famed university, Syracuse 
is the home of the John Crouse College of Fine Arts, 
Lyman Hall, devoted to natural history; the New York 
State College of Forestry and other institutions. 

Within easy reach of the city are some of the most 
beautiful regions of North America, such as the Adiron- 
dack mountain range to the north and east, the Thou- 
sand Islands and the Great Lakes and the Finger Lakes 
country to the west. Many of these regions still main- 
tain the virgin beauty that they presented when the 
first pioneers came to lay.the foundations of a mighty 
civilization. 

Syracuse is a prominent convention city and possesses 
acmirable facilities for handling such gatherings. Each 
year the New York State Fair is held there, attracting 
thousands of visitors, and such bodies as the World’s 
Dairy Congress, the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, the Elks and the Knights of Columbus have held 
their conventions in Syracuse. The spirit of the com- 
munity is one of hospitality, and the people have a great 
deal to show that is of interest to newcomers, both in 
the city itself and in the beautiful country that sur- 
rounds it. 

A great many people in other parts of the country 
are apt to forget that New York State is something 
more than an appendage to New York City. Great and 
valuable an asset as is the metropolis of the United 
States, the Empire State, with its thriving farms and 
and cities, is quite well able to stand upon its own feet. 
And within its far-flung boundaries there is no city 
more typical of the State and of the nation than is 
Syracuse. 




















IN LOWER ONONDAGA PARK. 


(Photos Courtesy Syracuse Chamber of Commerce.) 
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First Prize—Ten Dollars 


Won by E. J. Greenan, 30 Highland Street, Pawtucket, R> I. 


Cash Awards to Amateur Photographers 


Second Prize—Five Dollars 
Won by J. B. Guss, France Field, Canal Zone, Panama. 
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EDUCATED IN THE HIGHER BRANCHES. 


Amateur photographers everywhere are invited to send, at their own 
risk, their latest and best photographs (not negatives) to Mid-Week 
Pictorial, which will award a first prize of ten dollars ($10.00) in cash 
for. the photograph adjudged the best each week, five dollars ($5.00) 
for the second best, and three dollars ($3.00) for each additional photo- 
graph published. 


The photographs are judged on the basis of interest aroused by the 
picture and the technical quality of the photographic work itself. If 
return of picture is desired, postage should be enclosed. Contestants 
must not submit pictures taken by others, or any pictures the accidental 
loss of which, either in this office or in the mails, would mean a finan- 
cial loss. 











THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC. 
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915, Station C, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Three Dollars Awarded to M. Parker, Box 











THE SLUMBERER. 








SHINE? 


Three Dollars Awarded to T. G. Ross, 200 Three Dollars Awarded to Florence M. 


Parker, 650 Boston Avenue, Bridgeport, 


Ventura Avenue, Ventura, Cal. Conn. 


All Photographs Should Be Set. to the Amateur Photographic Editor, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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In the Weekly Prize Camera Competition 
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THE BUFFALO. THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Eva P. Ardry, eye Se Three Dollars Awarded to C. L. Bow- 
753 Hackett Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. man, 232¥4-B South Adams Street, Glen- 





dale, Cal. 






































THE BURDEN OF SORROW. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Thomas Johnson, 379 


Schuyler Avenue, Arlington, N. J. 



































THE SONGSTER. MONKEY SHINES. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs.Charles ae a Three Dollars Awarded. to James 
Thomas, 1,907°South Malvern Avenue, t ae . Talbot Gibney, 1,403-B Montgomery 
Dayton, Ohio. Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
































DOROTHY. A GOOD JOKE. 
Three Dollars Awarded to Mrs. H. R. McLaughlin, 639 Fifth Avenue, Three Dollars Awarded to F. L. Cavitt, City National Bank, Bryan, 
Huntington, W. Va. Texas. 


Amateur Photographers Are Invited to Ask Questions About Their'Work, and These Will Be Answered, Either in This Department or Through the 
Mails, by the Director of The New York Times Studios. 
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Leading 
Figures 
of 
the 
Drama’s 
Mimic 
World 























SALLY BATES, 


in “The Manhat- 


ters,” at the 
Selwyn 
Theatre. 


(New York 
Times 


Studios.) 


























Questions of General Interest Regarding Plays and Players, Past and Present, Will Be Gladly Answered Either in These Pages or by Mail if 
Addressed to the Dramatic Editor, Mid-Week Pictorial, 229 West Forty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BEA- 


TRICE 
NICHOLS, 
in “Blood 
Money,” at 
the Hudson 


Theatre. 


(New York 
Times 


Studios.) 


Vv 


JOAN 
KARR, 
in ‘“Allez- 
Oop,” at the 
Ear] Carroll 
Theatre. 


(New York 
Times 
Studios.) 
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BEHIND THE FOOT- 
LIGHTS 


























BILLY MURRAY. 
(Charlotte Fairchild.) 


NATIVE of Boston, Billy Murray, 
A who is now playing in the clever 

revue, “Merry-Go-Round,” at the 
Klaw Theatre, New York, began his 
acquaintance with the theatre at an early 
age. His mother died when he was 12 
years old and the boy became so restless 
ahd lonely that his father allowed him 
to get a job to fill his spare time when 
not in school. The job that he obtained 
was with the late Charles J. Rich, who 
was general manager of three Boston 
theatres. Thus Mr. Murray at the most 
impressionable age came into contact 
with the world behind the scenes and 
learned all sorts of things about the show 
business that have been of use to him 
since. ‘ 

On his graduation from high school he 
joined Stuart Walker’s stock company, 
remaining in its ranks for two seasons. 
Then he played with Fred and Dorothy 
Stone in “Stepping Stones,” after which 
he was a member of the cast of “Princess 
Flavia.” 

In addition to these engagements he 
has toured in vaudeville and has been 
featured as a ballroom dancer in various 
metropolitan cabarets. 

Mr. Murray’s ambitions, however, are 
directed toward the serious drama, and 
he will probably be seen in a play which 
Richard Herndon has in view. 























DOREEN 
GLOVER, 
in the Zieg- 
feld “Fol- 
lies,” at the 
New Am- 
sterdam 
Theatre. 


(New York 
Times 


Studios.) 


v 


JILL 
WILLIS, 
in “Pick- 
wick,” 
Coming to 

the Empire 
Theatre in’ 
September. 
(New York 

Times 

Studios.) 


»-> 














VERTA McCOR- 
MACK, 


“Manhattan 


Mary,” Which 


Will Open at 
the Apollo 
Theatre 
Next 
Month. 


(New York 
Times 
Studios.) 
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THE 
BABY 
QUEEN OF 
BEAUTY: 





|| EVELYN SMITH 


Will Be the Attend- 
ant of the Winner 
of the International 
Beauty Contest 
Between England, 


France and Amer- 
ica at Long Beach, 


(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 
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A VETERAN 
MAIL CARRIER: 
KAZAN, 


of Police and Collie 
Extraction, Is the 
Property of A. D. 
Gleason, Erie R. R. 
Station Agent at 
Swains, N. Y., and 
for Three Years 
Has Carried Mail 
Pouches Between 
Station and Post- 
office. He Has 
Now Been Demoted 
to the Rank of Sub- 
stitute Carrier, but 
Holds Himself in 
Readiness for Ser- 
vice at Any Time. 
(Times Wide World 
<—KK Photos. } 








THE ORIGINAL CHARLESTON? 
Do a Dance for William Wrigley Jr. on Catalina Island, Off the California Coast. 





CHIEF TUI POI AND OTHER SAMOANS 


They Claim That From This Dance the Charleston Was Evolved. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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THE YOUNGER CROWD HAS PRESERVED ONE TRADITION! 


e a , ane ratifies us more 


than to point out that Fatimas are an outstand- 
ing favorite with today’s younger set—rounding 
out the prestige of a blend famous for quality 


since 1903. 





FATIMA 
9 
NL. weer 





QUALITY, yes—twenty-four years of itl. 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 
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Greece Turns Its Eyes to 
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the Future 
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AN HEIR OF THE AGES: 
THIS MODERN GANYMEDE 
Dispenses Lemonade Upon the Streets 
of Athens. He Is Loquacious on the 
Quality of His Product and Is Only 
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COLUMNS OF THE TEMPLE OF 
THE OLYMPIAN ZEUS, IN 
ATHENS: A MARBLE 
REPRODUCTION 
of One of These Columns Is to Be 
Erected in Washington by the People 
of Greece to Show Their Gratitude 








One of the Many Quaint Characters 
to Be Seen on the Thoroughfares of 
the Capital. 


HE salvation of the modern Greeks is their cheer- 
i i fulness-—the light-hearted gayety which enables 

them to forget the burden of the past which 
otherwise must surely prove too heavy for an imagina- 
tive people. For to be a Greek is to be born in a land 
of which every single inch is classic ground. Here 
European civilization had its real beginning; here 
science, poetry and philosophy flowered long before the 
commencement of our era. Just as the son of a: famous 
man labors inevitably under a severe handicap in the 
knowledge that he will always be compared with his 
sire, and that in order to meet that comparison favor- 
ably he will have to accomplish even more than did the 
man whose illustrious name he bears, so the modern 
Hellenes must wish occasionally that their heritage were 
less noble, less shining and unparalleled. 

But they are a joyous race. In no land—not even 
Italy—do white teeth flash more frequently in smiles. 
And it must be owned that their spirit is more akin to 
that of Aristophanes than to that of Homer or of Plato. 

It would be interesting (though it is impossible) to 
know how far the Greeks of today are actually the 
physical descendants of the race whose deeds in arts 
and arms are forever enshrined in the fairest pages of 
man’s history. Undoubtedly the stock has altered con- 


A VIEW OF PART OF MODERN ATHENS 


From the Acropolis. In the Background Is Mount Lycabettus, With a Byzantine Church 
Upon Its Summit and, On Its Slopes, the American Archaeological School and Its 


New Carnegie Library. 

siderably; there have been invasions and migrations 
and centuries of subjection to Turkish rule. Taken as 
a whole, the race as we see it nowadays does not, on 
the average, reproduce the type which the ancient sculp- 
tors made immortal. But here and there one meets 
with a startling surprise when one comes upon a man 
or woman who might have sprung to life from the 
chisel of Phidias. And such an individual is just as 
likely to be a peasant as a noble—perhaps a bit more 
likely, for there are corners here and there among the 
storied isles where the traveler might fancy that “time 
has run back and fetched the Age of Gold”—where the 
simple children of the soil, hidden in a mountain valley 
or near a secluded inlet of the sea, may very well 
have lived their immemorial life for centuries, almost 
untouched by the changes and chances of their coun- 
try’s history. 

An utter simplicity, an inborn nobility, seems to dis- 
tinguish these people. They are rarely to be found 
in the cities, though even there they are sometimes 
to be seen. 

“Happy is the nation that has no history,” says an 
old aphorism. Greece has had a history, and to spare. 
It has been first her glory and then her tragedy. Not 
forever could she stand like a wall between Europe and 


for American Aid to the 1,500,000 


Refugees Driven Into Greece in 
1922-23. 
(Photos B. P. Salmon.) 


the swarming East. The barbarians came at last and 
passed Thermopylae. Only within the past century has 
she been free once more to follow her destiny. 

What that destiny will bring forth is one of the most 
interesting of modern problems, and it touches the fields 
of politics, enthnology and psychology. Whether the 
Greeks are or are not, in the majority, of the great 
strain whose achievements still stand upon the pinnacle 
of human brilliance, they are unquestionably a highly 
intelligent people, quick-witted and clever, with a flair 
for commerce. Our business civilization should be con- 
genial to them. They will probably grow more and 
more prosperous in the years to come, barring acci- 
dents. Proud as they are of all that Greece has meant 
to the world, they are manifestly unwilling to lean 
upon the distant past. They exult in their nationhood; 
and while even the most optimistic of them can hardly 
hope to see an approach to the ancient glories, yet 
modern Greece can, and doubtless will, play a worthy 
part in European advancement. : 

Americans all too rarely go to Greece, but a visit to 
these marvelously lovely stenes is an experience never 
to be forgotten. Italy is not more beautiful. “Bounteous 
Nature loves all lands,” but especially, it seems, she 
loves Greece. 
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RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS, 
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THE CANAL OF CORINTH, 


Seen From the Acropolis. Mount Hymettus, in the Background, Is the Abode of the Connecting the Gulf of Corinth With the Saronic Gulf. 


Bees Whose Honey Has Been Praised by Many Poets From Homer to Lord Byron. 


. The Canal Itself is Com- 
paratively Modern, But the Idea of Such a Canal Is Very Old, and Work Was 
Started Upon Such a Project Under the Emperor Nero. 
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The Newspaper of Record— 


because it prints daily 
all the news 








| Oo NEW YORK TIMES is recognized as 
the foremost newspaper of news record. 
Intelligent men and women who wish to have the 
most complete, reliable, informative report of the 
worthwhile news of the world read The Times daily. 
They find in its columns a scope and quality of news 























- which make it their first choice. 
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a PROTAGONISTS OF Darwin P. Kingsley, President of the New York 
in WET AND DRY CAUSES: Life Insurance Company, in placing a copy of 
aia arcs The Times rag paper edition in the cornerstone 
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as liam Gibbs McAdoo, ‘“«. .. a picture of what all mankind did, or dreamed, 
Senator Carter cr dared yesterday . . . a cross-section of the life of 
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Ss peer geotRe..sa the world more complete, more comprehensive than 
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Times daily and more than 650,000 on Sundays. 


Hills Making Sketches of 
Judge the newspaper by those who read it. 


the Players of the British 


Wighhete Cup ‘Team So TT Every Day in the Week 
Action. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) Read 
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ON A BICYCLE: KAI | A Newspaper for thinking, intelligent people — 
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February, 1925. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A HINT TO 
ROLLING 
STONES: 
HOW TO 

GATHER MOSS 
Is Demonstrated 
by Richard Gra- 
ham in His Boat 
Near Scituate, 
Mass., the Centre of 


the Industry. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 

















COLONEL LINDBERGH IN 
CHICAGO: THE LONE EAGLE 
OF THE ATLANTIC 
Addresses a Great Crowd at 
Soldiers’ Field. Chicago 
Gave Him One of 
the Most Enthus- 
iastic Receptions 


in Its History. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 














Question 


| How can I use my spare time to 
| 
| the best advantage? 


Answer--- 
Mid-Week Pictorial will pay cash 
for your spare time. 
For full particulars send us the 


form below. 
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8-25-27 


Mid-Week Pictorial, 
231 West Forty-third Street, New York City. 


Without obligation to me, send full particulars of Sour 


spare-time plan. 
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LA BELLE FRANCAISE: MLLE. JACQUELINE SCHALLY 
(Right), Chosen Among Many Competitors as the Most Beautiful Girl in France, Meets 
Some of the American Beauties Who Will Take Part in the International Contest at 
Long Beach, N. Y. (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A HUMAN AIRPLANE: MELVIN BOLSTER, 
a Full-Blooded Assiniboine Indian, Known as “The Flying Brave,” Making a Spectacular Flight Over 







































Eleven Students 
; of the Haskell 
i am Institute, + -_ 
” Which He Is 
ey (_ ' wr a \. a Pupil. He GRASP- 
ag ts Made a Com- ING 
j , plete Turn LAND- 
ed After Pass- LORD 
ing the Last HERE: 
Man, Landing BIRD 
on His Feet. : yy oe 
it: in the Rear 
re a) of the ' 
Franklin 
> House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., the 





Moderate Rent- 
al of Which Is 
Indicated by the 
Placard. There Are 
Thirty-eight Separate 


<—€ Apartments. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





Immediate Relief For— 


Varicose veins. open or 
swollen limbs, fallen arches, 
weak ankles and all 


LIMB TROUBLES 
Corliss Laced Stocking 


works wonders, always gives 
support, laces like a legging. 
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No Rubber— Washable 
; Cool and Light 
ASPIRANTS FOR SCREEN STARDOM: TEN COLLEGE STUDENTS el $3.25 ee ysis alt 
Selected by First National Pictures From 15,000 Applicants in Thirty-six P sit-Gusnelinn teak Ye. = 








Great Universities as Representative Types for the Movies. 


] Left to Right, Top Row: David Cassidy, Georgia Tech; John Morris, Purdue; 
Leland Wilcox, 


Recommended and worn by 
Thousands of Physicians. 
Hours 9:30 to 4 Daily; Saturdays un- 











: til 11 A. M. 

| ae: . N. Y¥. CORLISS LIMB SPEC. CO. 
) Michigan; Thomas 1841 Broadway, New York 

: Denton, Michigan; Entrance on 60th Street 








For Sale Nowhere Else 
ees UT THIS OUT 


| Stuart Knox, Yale, 
: and Warner 

Smoot, North- 

western. Bottom 

row: John West- 

: wood, Princeton; 

' Edward Karges, 
Northwestern; 

' Richard Clenden- 

f in, California, and 














“Forging Ahead in 
Business” 


Are you interested in a common- 


John Stambaugh, 



















































































Chicago. sense method of preparing yourself for 
greater progress in business? 
eoeiee A 
“CAPTAIN OF oh ee ore, eee 
t uneer vie - time. There's no obligation, simply 
: LONE EIGHTEEN DAYS ALOFT: “THE MASKED Alexander Hamilton Institute 
: EAGLE: PHANTOM” 781 Astor Place New York City 
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World’s Mod- 
| LINDBERGH ink: Polat 
nversing . : : 
4 With Henry ting Record in 
Ford During Los Angeles. 
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é% we ‘ FTH * Second floor. Take Elevator. 
67) D Fi AVENUB Quiet and Comfort Prevail 
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Suddenly | Broke Away 


and Held Them Spellbound 


As I review that tense dramatic moment when I electrified that meeting, it all 
seems strange and weird to me. How had I changed so miraculously in three months 


from a shy, diffident “yes”? man to a dynamic vigorous he-man? 


How had I ever 


dared give my opinion? Three months before nobody ever knew I held opinions! 


At my life I had been cursed with a shy, 


timid, self-conscious nature. With only 

a grammar school education I could 
never express ideas in a coherent, self-con- 
fident way. But one day my eye fell upon a 
newspaper article which told about a wonder- 
ful free book entitled 


suddenly that new power took possession of 
me and drove me to my feet. That wonderful 
15-minute daily training at hOme had taught 
me to forget myself and think only of my 
subject. Almost automatically the ideas 
which had heretofore lain dormant in a mental 

jumble. now issued with 





“How to Work Wonders 
with Words” —-a_ book 
that was causing wide- 
spread comment from 
coast to coast—a book 
that was being read not 
only by millionaires but 
by thousands of others. 
It discussed men like me 
and explained how we 
could overcome our hand- 
icaps. 

At first I was skeptical. 
1 thought these defects 
were a part of my natural 
makeup-—-that I would 
never be able to overcome 
them. But some subtle 
instinct kept prodding me 


ambition 


tion 





WHAT 15 MINUTES A DAY WILL 
SHOW YOU 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to address board meetings 

How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write better letters 

How to sell more gocds 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to kecome a clear, accurate thinker 
How to develop your power of concenira- 


How to be the master of any situation 


a vigor, clearness and en- 
thusiasm that astounded 
me no less than my boss 
and associates. And I 
noticed with a silent ex- 
ultation the rapt, intent 
look on my audience as 
my story unfolded itself 
smoothly and eloquently. 

‘Today the men whom I 
used to greet deferentially 
I now meet with an air of 
cool equality. I am asked 
to conferences, luncheons, 
banquets, etc., as a popu- 
lar after-dinner speaker. 
And my talents are not 
confined to business mat- 
ters but have made me an 








to send for that free book. 

] lost no time in sending for it, as I was positive- 
ly amazed at being able to get cost free a book 
that made absolutely plain the secrets that 
most successful men have used to win popu- 
larity, distinction, money and success. 

As the weeks wore on and I absorbed the 
principles of this remarkable method, I be- 
camé conscious of new physical and mental 
energy a new feeling of aggressiveness, and 
a iesurrected personal power that I never 
dreamed I possessed. ‘Then came that day 
in the general meeting when the president 
called on the assembled department heads 
and assistants for suggestions on the proposed 
new policy. 

Three months previously the forces of 
indecision, timidity, and inability to talk in 
public would have held me to my seat. But 
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interesting conversation- 
alist at social affairs. I am meeting worth- 
while people, I own a good job, a good home, 


a good car. I am the happiest man that ever 
lived. 


And I frankly and candidly admit that I 
owe all of these blessings to that wonderful 
little free book ‘““How to Work Wonders With 
Words.” 


There is no magic, no trick, no mystery 
about becoming a powerful and convincing 
talker. You, too, can conquer timidity, 
stage fright, self-consciousness, and ‘bashful- 
ness, winning advancement in salary, popu- 
larity, social standing and success. Thousands 
have accomplished just such amazing things 
through this simple, easy, yet effective train- 
ing. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully de- 
scribed in a very interesting and informative 
booklet which is now being sent to everyone 
mailing the coupon below. This book is called 
“How to Work Wonders With Words.” You 
are told how to bring out and develop your 
priceless “hidden knack’’—the natural gift 
within you—which will win for you advance- 
ment in position and salary, popularity, social 
standing, power and real success. You can 
obtain your copy absolutely free by sending 
the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 


Free 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


3601 Michigan Ave. Dept. 109-C 
Chicago, III. 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 109-C 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me FREE and without obligation my copy 
of your inspiring booklet, ‘““How to Work Wonders With 


Words,” and full information regarding your Course in 
Effective Speaking. 


Name. 


Address 





